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ON SETTING UP COMPOSITION TARGETS 



STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City 



Mr. Francis H. Pearson, in one of his pleasant "Reveries of a 
Schoolmaster," tells how a hen showed him the value of clearly 
visible targets or goals of effort. The hen kept getting out of a 
yard which was apparently chickenproof . By watching patiently 
he saw her fly to a board above the yard gate, between the posts. 
When he substituted a strand of wire for the board the hen failed 
to make the flight; she could not gauge it without the mark. 
We, and our pupils too, are just as dependent as the hen upon 
targets like that. And we must set them up more clear and 
visible than we have often done if our pupils are to accomplish 
the best results and judge for themselves the value of what 
they do. 

SEPARATING THE RATINGS ON MECHANICS AND ON COMPOSITION 

The first step in this, as I have suggested once before, is a 
separate grading of the mechanics of writing and speaking and of 
"composition proper" — or real composition quality. 1 I do not 
mean separation of form and content. Mechanics are the purely 
conventional matters: pronunciation, spelling, grammatical cor- 
rectness, indisputable cases of punctuation like sentence recogni- 
tion, and manuscript form and appearance. These are points 
that a well-trained printer learns to rectify in setting copy. Their 

1 English Journal, V (November, 1916), 598. 
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mastery is essential, certainly; but they are different in kind 
from matters for rating under composition quality. By " composi- 
tion proper" I mean the ideas handled, their worth and pertinence 
and reality, and the effort shown in their assemblage and digestion; 
their limitation and organization; and the clearness, force, and 
possible attractiveness of their statement. 

It is sometimes contended that separate grading of mechanics 
is immaterial; that a pupil who is competent in mechanics is 
satisfactory, and conversely that one who can organize and present 
ideas is quite capable of achieving any reasonable form standard. 
To be sure, the mechanically competent pupil is eminently satis- 
factory — in mechanics. And under a sufficiently determined 
treatment I have never found a pupil with ideas and expressive- 
ness who could not achieve an acceptable standard in grammar 
and punctuation and spelling. Woodchucks, as one English 
Journal writer expressed it, can climb trees if sufficiently urged. 
But this is by no means saying that such pupils do, under the 
usual conditions, achieve a decent standard. Professor Allan 
Abbott has a valuable exhibit of one high-school pupil's composi- 
tions for a year. All are insufferably heedless and unacceptable 
in mechanics, but his English teacher had graded them succes- 
sively higher, from a failing grade to A or better, because they 
were really good in ideas and revealed an attractive personality. 
This pupil should obviously have been given good marks in com- 
position quality; but, just as clearly, he should have had to face 
the alternative of mastering a reasonable standard in mechanics, 
or of failing altogether. In our school we have a grade Nc (no 
credit), "conditioned," for work below a minimal standard, and 
this cannot be averaged with a passing grade to bring it up. A 
pupil who gets Nc in either mechanics or composition proper 
cannot lump that with a higher grade in the other division of 
English. He must make at least a minimal grade in both before 
he gets any credit at all. 

If you want proof for yourself of the difference between ranks 
on mechanics and on composition quality, correct a set of themes 
of all grammar, punctuation, spelling, and manuscript errors, 
have them typewritten as thus corrected, and grade or rank them 
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for the remaining composition qualities. Then list the mechanical 
errors and grade or rank each theme for these points alone. A 
comparison of the two sets of marks is often amazing. Of nine- 
teen eighth-grade themes I recently found the best mechanically 
— it had no error whatever — by my ranking twelfth in composi- 
tion, while the three best in composition were third, seventh, and 
thirteenth in mechanics. Only three — among them the two 
poorest papers — were alike in the two rankings. 

I do not wish to speak here of standards in the mechanics of 
writing and speaking. Speech standards still remain to be stated, 
and writing standards are already sufficiently specified in a number 
of studies — notably in that of the Illinois Association of English 
Teachers 1 and in the tentative reports of the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time of the English Council. 2 Such formulations help 
us to reduce to its simplest and most practicable terms the 
mechanics problem. 

BASES FOR RATING THE COMPOSITION QUALITY OF REPORTS 

I am here interested rather in the problem of assessing composi- 
tion proper and of setting up for our pupils' use and for their 
measurement of themselves, as well as for our own benefit, definite 
standards of quality. These standards are intended to serve as 
targets, so that pupils can aim with careful deliberation and know 
whether they have or have not hit anything. For this purpose I 
propose, taking as a type one sort of speech and writing especially 
common and useful, to suggest bases for judging composition 
performance and means of comparable measurement in it. 

Possibly the commonest sort of oral and written work is the 
account of trips, processes, and conditions observed or read about 
— the explanatory report. Leaving mechanics out of account, 
these themes are to be judged upon their subject-matter and 
upon its expression. 

Realized subject-matter. — We need to determine first to what 
degree the matter expressed was real experience to the pupil. 

1 Published in their Bulletin, and now available in reprints (at one cent each) 
from Professor H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

2 See the English Journal, January and March, 1019. 
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Lifeless restatements of what he has read or had told to him or 
fragmentary bits of fact that show half-asleep or hazy observation 
are of little worth compared to the vivid and personal account of 
a youngster who has pursued a topic with eager experiment and 
questions and brings to its presentation something individual — 
different from what another has noticed. The desirable qualities 
of subject-matter are, first, "concrete abundance" of observed 
detail and, secondly, reasonable accuracy in the observing. 
Themes full of good matter have usually no dead perfection of 
phrase. They need betterment in expression and are the best 
soil for its cultivation. As subject-matter they present the best 
possible contribution. They show a real use of eyes and ears 
and curious fingers — the first essential of any composition. An 
inseparably related question is how much effort the theme has 
required. Clearly three sentences on making a syrup should be 
rated as worth less than an attempt at a more difficult matter, 
such as the open-pack method in fruit-canning. 

In presentation of realized experiences to classes of live chil- 
dren there rarely arises any question of the interest of the subject. 
Their eager curiosity, like Master Peter Stubland's, reaches out 
to every sort of real life their classmates or others can present — 
"guns and animals, mountains, machines, and foreign people," 
and "how engines work," and "the insides of animals." So 
much for subject-matter. 

Expression. — Themes of this type are not the most difficult to 
assess upon their expressional merit. They are practically always 
brief and narrative in order, at least through the junior high school 
period. Their organization therefore consists in the main of 
taking a subject so small that it can be treated fully and specifi- 
cally — can have room for the concrete abundance of detail — 
and then proceeding to the end without gaps, irrelevance, or wan- 
dering. But a further point of organization is even more important. 
We must discover whether the speaker or writer has discovered — 
or succeeded in imagining — what his audience already knows about 
the subject, or about something similar, and has built upon that 
to insure their understanding him, for finally the theme is judged 
most of all by whether it is altogether clear in its statements. 
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This may be tested through actual questions by the class, the 
teacher, and the pupil who reports, to see whether a true realiza- 
tion of the subject has been effected. In cases like directions for 
a shop job or an experiment there is no better procedure than 
actual attempts to do the thing. At other times, with subjects 
like "How Cod Lines Are Run" or on "The Effects of Their 
Moutainous Country on the Serbians' Occupations," we must 
rely on such tests as the attempt to draw a picture or diagram, 
to continue from one to another step in the explanation, or to 
select the most essential point in the matter presented. 

It is clear that this sort of testing requires careful listening or 
reading, and the teacher must not only act as arbitrator in discus- 
sion to see that misunderstanding or difficulty is charged properly 
against speaker or listener, but must hold himself particularly to 
really intelligent reading. I have frequently seen themes of this 
type so badly overrated that clearly the fluency of the wording, 
not its obvious muddiness and even absurdity, must have been 
the teacher's standard of grading. The scorer evidently pieced 
out the insufficiencies of the theme with his previous understand- 
ing of the matter, or else did not care to follow and understand 
at all. To make more sure that he grades with intelligence, every 
teacher needs to practice listing the causes for the grades he gives 
on compositions, stating the qualities he wants to cultivate in 
explanation of this sort and telling specifically why he considers 
one piece of work better than another. Such listing is as useful 
to his pupils as it is to him, and they can learn to make it them- 
selves and thus become more intelligent in criticizing one another. 

In the rating of expression there is a further question of the 
coherence of sentences. This should be actually a consideration 
of the clarity of statements; it should consider only whether they 
are actually difficult to follow or are absurd because of their mixed 
pronouns and modifiers and their evidence of hasty or unskilful 
construction. We should not penalize the mere violation of tech- 
nical and conventional rules in handbooks. Probably we should 
consider also, as indications of poverty of resources in wording or 
in structure, matters like puerile repetition of words or choppy 
and stringy sentences. These, be it noted, are affairs not simply 
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of mechanics but of ability to express ideas with cogency and 
power. It is necessary to add that in these reports the personal 
and individual note, quite as much as vividness of concrete state- 
ment, is distinctly a virtue, not a blemish. I have known teachers 
to mark down an explanation severely because it was not harshly 
impersonal and bloodless. Such practice is most vile. 

THE NEED OF COMMON STANDARDS 

One is not safe, however, in trusting only his own judgments 
in these matters. No matter how carefully he derives them, 
everyone has need to check his opinions on composition values 
and standards against those of other teachers, including those 
outside his own department. Particularly as to the correctness 
and completeness of the subject-matter the English teacher is 
not usually the best judge. For this sort of reports should most 
often be recitations or papers in other departments. The composi- 
tion teacher can work best upon them in co-operation with science 
or history or arts teachers, accepting their topics for written assign- 
ments, sitting in their classes for common rating of oral reports, 
and conferring with these teachers for discovering bases for grad- 
ing papers as composition. A proper organization of the entire 
amount of written work done by pupils in high schools and its 
co-operative rating surely would make unnecessary the daily or 
semi-weekly themes often demanded by the English department 
alone. And the resulting uniformity of standard from such organ- 
ization certainly goes to make composition teaching effective as 
nothing else can do. Certain sorts of matter indeed — subjects 
especially related to the literature and, it is likely, to be taught in 
literature classes, and other topics inviting to exploration of pupils' 
own experiences — belong wholly to the English course. But the 
entirely practical sort of expression we have been discussing is 
best treated in interdepartmental fashion. By this co-operating 
in judgment, again, I do not now mean in ratings on mechanics. 
These standards, once they are decided upon, should be fully 
enforced by every teacher, and it should be unnecessary for any 
department to refer them to the English teacher for laundering. 
Each one will, within rational limits, get just as good mechanics 
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as he resolutely demands. For purely composition ratings, on 
the other hand, we must derive commonly acceptable bases for 
assessing the subject-matter and the competency and clear force- 
fulness of expression. 

I suggest actual co-operative attempts to rate oral and written 
themes by all teachers, because talking about standards does 
little if any good. Only by actually grading and comparing do 
teachers discover their almost incredible diversities in grading — 
differences that sometimes mean to as many as two-thirds of a 
class success or failure in a piece of work. In a study of teachers' 
marks in a Philadelphia district 30 compositions selected by the 
principal as the 10 best, 10 median, and 10 worst were graded 
by 13 teachers in the school. 

Not one composition was considered satisfactory by all the judges. 

Three compositions were considered satisfactory by 7 and unsatisfactory 
by 6. 

One teacher considered only three as passing; while two teachers passed 
20 out of the 30. 1 

Enough of this sort of thing has been repeatedly shown to make 
clear the need of coming toward general agreement. Not that 
we want any sort of unanimity and lifelessness of agreement; 
but we must get at least some safety for the individual child, so 
that, as Professor Pearson, of the Horace Mann School, says, it 
shall cease being more important for him to select his teacher 
than to do any work once he has done the selecting. 

EXPERIMENTS IN FINDING A COMMON STANDARD 

For coming toward agreement among teachers of a depart- 
ment — or better still of an entire school — a slight modification 
of the procedure of various recent studies is suggested. 2 Get a 
set of explanatory reports like those discussed above. It is most 
practicable for making comparisons that all themes be written 

1 Quoted from a "Course of Study for Junior High School Composition" prepared 
by students in Education S308B. Teachers College, Columbia University: Privately 
published. 

2 For example, the experiment in Parker Practice School reported in the Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, for 1917, and the Baltimore 
County study, as yet unpublished. 
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under the same circumstances and on one general subject, for 
instance, "Something Hard I Have Done" — making a Christmas 
present for father, passing the hardest Scout test, learning some- 
thing useful, becoming an expert at something, a piece of war 
work, or the like. Or the topic can be an account of any one 
thing — the child's own selection — observed on a class expedition 
to the museum or on a field trip. These topics may be assigned 
and discussed by the class the day before, so that there may be 
plenty of time for organization; or a time for planning just before 
writing may be provided. It is particularly necessary that the 
topics suggested and permitted be small enough to be treated in 
one page, or an equivalent length for oral work, and that they be 
limited — not rigidly, but approximately — to that length. Usually 
they had better be done in a generous but limited time, perhaps 
twenty or twenty-five minutes; and it is best to urge a five-minute 
period for proofreading, since the object is to get formed and 
revised work, and not a maximum number of careless errors. 

It is strongly recommended that these themes be duplicated, 
whether from the pupils' written work or from a stenographic 
transcript of their oral themes, without mechanical errors. Just 
as handwriting and manuscript form are standardized by the 
typist, so should be the grammar, punctuation, and spelling, or 
pronunciation and enunciation. This of course must simply be 
done arbitrarily, but every teacher rating the themes may under- 
stand that whatever he considers a mechanical error is to be 
charged, not to the child who wrote the theme, but to the stenog- 
rapher. The wording, however, should be precisely what the 
child wrote or spoke; there should be no alteration of his idiom 
or his use of connectives or his sentence structure. If the set 
of themes is large, one or more teachers can select from twelve 
to thirty representing all grades and types of merit and demerit. 
These should then be arranged from best to poorest, or graded by 
whatever system the school uses, by as many teachers as possible. 
The advantage of ranking is to make definite the relation of each 
theme to every other one in the set. Using the two methods is 
best of all. The tabulation of the marks given and of the wide 
variations in opinion should by all means be followed by a con- 
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ference in which opinions are freely expressed and recorded as to 
why these variations occur, and what are the standards by which 
grades and ranks are in the general consent determined. 

This discussion should be brought to a head by listing the 
qualities desirable in one-paragraph reports of the sort we have 
here considered. Then one or more themes should be selected 
representing each the best, the middling, the just-about-acceptable, 
and the failures or the worst papers discovered, and for each theme 
a statement should be written down of why in the general censure 
it is placed above theme X and below theme M. It is clearly 
best to select as standards samples on which there is pretty close 
agreement; themes like one ranked from sixth to twenty-seventh 
of 27 business letters in a recent experiment have in them too 
many possibilities of dissention to be most useful for later com- 
parisons, though of course they prove invaluable for pointing 
discussion of composition quality and values. Now we have a 
rough but immensely useful scale of performance in a single type 
of composition representing the judgment of a whole department 
or a whole faculty, and we can put it to many uses. 

One further step should be taken, and that is the rating of 
each composition thus selected on some comparable standard scale. 
This also ought to be done by as many teachers as possible, and 
also perhaps by persons specially trained in the use of such scales. 
A comparison with similar scoring in various places is thus made 
possible. And particularly, if a proper standard is selected, there 
is secured the important condition of basing one's scale on an 
ascertained zero point — a point of no perceptible merit as composi- 
tion — so that the steps between one theme and another may be 
comparable, and a theme worth 4 .4 be known to be as much better 
than one at 3.4 as one rated 5 is superior to one at 4. But the 
chief value of the whole process unquestionably is the practice in 
grading and comparison and the conferences to explain differences. 
The farther this can be carried into grading later themes, either 
on standard scales or on those we have improvised, the better. 
Nothing else will so quickly and certainly reduce the divergencies 
of a group and insure, if not ideal judgments of value, at least 
greater fairness through growing agreement on standards and on 
applying them. 
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A most important use of such scales is their employment, not 
alone by teachers, but by the pupils themselves. The scale should 
be posted, with comments on the why of each step, on the English 
bulletins and in other rooms where pupils prepare and give reports. 
Pupils can then grade their own work by comparisons with it 
and can arrive at a common judgment through discussion — a 
judgment which there is every reason to believe will be better 
than any teacher's unaided opinion. 1 And each pupil can note 
specifically from time to time his own growth in power, as he 
can never do under usual marking systems, and be brought to 
competing against his own record and the scores of others of his 
own age rather than against his individual classmates only. Cer- 
tainly until we know ourselves just what makes compositions 
acceptable, what makes them superior, and what "fails" them, 
it is not possible for us to work with the greatest intelligence or 
effect. 

It must be noted, however, that the scale is by no means a 
set of models for imitation; nothing can so quickly destroy its 
usefulness as such an idea. Nor are scales meant to be used for 
grading day by day, since marks on individual themes or other 
pieces of work are most often devices for rewarding effort or 
warning slack performance. Scales are intended for checking up 
attainment and improvement from time to time — perhaps once or 
twice a term — and thus comparing the performance of a whole 
class with that of other classes or with its own previous record. 
This point, as well as the improved agreement on standards 
through the use of scales, is well discussed by Mr. Courtiss in 
English Compositions for Use in the Detroit Public Schools? 

OTHER TYPES OF COMPOSITION 

A procedure similar to that here suggested for reports can well 
be followed with other types of composition. Scales for several 
sorts of business and friendly letters are being developed by Mr. 

'See J. C. Tressler's "Efficiency of Student Correction," English Journal, I, 
4°5- 

2 Bulletin for September, 191 7. Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. Send 30 cents. 
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E. E. Lewis, of Iowa State University. Brief narratives of per- 
sonal experience have been scaled under the direction of Dr. M. R. 
Trabue and are available as the Nassau County Scale; and Dr. 
Thorndike's extension of the Hillegas Scale contains various types 
of composition on most of its steps. 1 The Breed and Frostic 
Scale is of imaginative narratives by sixth-grade children. 2 These 
scales, while they all retain the mechanical errors of the children's 
themes, are all provided with a definitely established zero point 
and can serve as bases for discussion and determining reasons 
for ratings. 

For each of the types mentioned there are quite as specific 
standards that determine composition value as there are for the 
report. The same is true of another type, the statement of one's 
reasons for a preference or belief, which has not been worked out 
as a scale. In the business letter, for example, brevity and yet 
fulness, perfect clearness, and courtesy are essentials. The use 
of these scales as a basis for co-operative grading and discussion, 
and the construction of scales for purely composition quality, to 
replace vague feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, must be 
our path of advance in composition teaching. All this is of course 
no small and easy problem, though it is not so formidable in work- 
ing out as it perhaps sounds. It means giving our judgments a 
validity that mere temperamental opinions of individuals can 
never have — precisely as the critic who is grounded in the evolu- 
tion of a literature and in standards of criticism is more likely 
to give useful judgments than the man who merely knows and 
insistently proclaims what he likes. And, what is at least as 
significant, such development of standards gives both to us and 
to our pupils a clear sense of what we are at and why we grade as 
we do. This, I venture to contend, is quite fundamental to our 
doing significant work. 

1 Both these last can be had at the Publication Bureau, Teachers College, New- 
York City. 

2 Published in Elementary School Journal, XVII, 307. 



